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JULIUS CAESAR IN THE ENGLISH CHRONICLES 1 



By Frederic Stanley Dunn 
University of Oregon 



Few of the really great in history have escaped the fictions of the 
ballad monger and the novelist. The majority of the heroic figures 
of old stalk through the pages of literature as if possessed of double 
entities, one of these a shadow cast, as it were, by the light of 
legend and fable. 

Two personages are thus revealed to us as Alexander the Great: 
one the historical King of Macedon, the other the mythic Iskander, 
who could thread the ether in a chariot of gryphons. Solomon, 
Theodoric, Charlemagne, Richard Coeur de Lion — all have their 
"Didymi," often quite as fascinating as their real selves. And so 
too there is an apocryphal Caesar, a Caesar so strangely altered, 
so curiously staged, that the Imperator would have wept from sheer 
merriment to have seen his image in such convex-mirror fashion. 

It is the English Chronicles that have bequeathed to us this 
pseudo Caesar — a composite, to be sure, for there is considerable 
variation throughout, and incomplete at that, for not all the chron- 
iclers essayed to feature Caesar. Asser, for instance, is consistently 
monographic in his Life of Alfred and ventures not a single allusion 
to things Roman, except the city of Rome itself. Gildas too, in the 
scant portion reserved for the purely historical out of his biblical 
exegesis, devotes his whole attention to the Saxon regime, and only 
the later years of Roman occupation are mentioned. And Ethel- 
werd, to cite still another example, while purporting to transmit 
a history "from the beginning of the world," in reality condescends 
only some brief prefatory remarks upon the Roman period before 
proceeding to his actual theme. This last-mentioned character- 
istic has indeed removed the majority of the Chronicles from con- 

■The author apologizes for the use of translations, the originals not being 
available. 
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sideration, for the Saxon epoch is their proper subject-matter and 
reference to preceding periods is quite incidental. 

It is rather to be regretted, from a historical standpoint, that 
William of Malmesbury too devotes to the entire Roman occupancy 
only a page by way of preface. A sentence not even complete is 
assigned to Caesar, in which Britain is said to have been 
"compelled" by him "to submit to the Roman power" — a hasty 
generality withal. 

But quite incidentally in Book II of the Modem History, as 
Malmesbury calls the continuation of his narrative into the reign 
of Stephen, a bit of unique reference to Caesar is introduced. The 
arrival of Earl Robert of Normandy in England, with but 140 
horsemen, to support the cause of his sister, the empress Matilda, 
reminds Malmesbury of the similar fortitude of Caesar at the out- 
break of hostilities with Pompeius. He cites Livy as authority 
that Caesar "had but five cohorts when he began the Civil War, 
with which he attacked the world." No such statement is now to 
be found in the epitomes, which is proof, by the way, that portions 
now lost of Livy's Annals were still extant in Malmesbury's time. 
The remark, however, is substantially verified from Caesar's own 
memoirs, for, although he left Ravenna for Ariminum with the 
entire Thirteenth Legion, he from there dispatched five cohorts 
with Antonius to Arretium, retaining only five with which to cross 
the Rubicon. 

But beyond this likeness in dash and intrepidity Malmesbury 
regards the similarity between Caesar and Robert as ceasing, for, 
to quote his own words, Caesar, "an alien to the true faith, reposed 
his hope in his good fortune, as he used to say, and the valor of his 
legions," whereas "Robert, celebrated for his Christian piety, 
relied only on the assistance of the Holy Spirit and the Lady St. 
Mary." The trouble with this rather naive logic is that the "true 
faith," at least the "true faith" which the chronicler had in mind, 
did not exist in Caesar's time, and the latter's reliance upon Fortuna 
and his own legions was probably as efficacious as Robert's appeal 
to heaven. 

Malmesbury's conclusion is that "the comparison .... is 
invidious." Caesar, moreover, he proceeds to say, "had partisans 
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in Gaul, in part of Germany and Brittany, and had attached to 
him by means of presents all the Roman people with the exception 
of the Senate," whereas Robert could count on but a handful of 
adherents. These geographical references are of course expressed 
in the phraseology of postclassical times — Gaul, Germany, and 
Brittany all being portions of Caesar's one province. 

Richard of Cirencester's Chronicle may be dismissed at once 
as an acknowledged forgery. It could afford us little additional 
interest at best, for the author merely quotes from Caesar's Com- 
mentaries, albeit with commendable accuracy. Cassivelaunus 
appears as Cassibelinus, a variant much affected by the bona fide 
chroniclers. It is only when the pseudo Richard ventures outside 
his authorities that he bears watching. For example, his assertion 
that even the name of the Romans was unknown in Britain before 
Caesar's invasion is scarcely credible. Again, it may be noted that 
the flight of the young Trinobant chieftain Mandubracius and his 
refuge with Caesar in Gaul, as related by Caesar himself {B.C. v. 
20), are rather enlarged upon, the inference being that the Impera- 
tor intended the whole episode to be interpreted as a pretext for 
his second invasion, an interpretation, by the way, shared by other 
chroniclers as well. 

To turn to the several narratives that deal in any extended 
fashion with Caesar's invasion, the chronological order should 
doubtless begin with that agglomeration of pieced and overlapping 
manuscripts, called, for want of a more definitive name, the "Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle." To be sure, there is one reading which reduces 
the whole story to a single paragraph : 

Before the incarnation of Christ sixty years, Gaius Caesar the emperor, 
first of the Romans, sought the land of Britain; and he crushed the Britons in 
battle, and overcame them: and nevertheless he was unable to gain any empire 
there. 

Codex A, however, with text largely based upon the Latin of 
Orosius, expands the preceding epitome to the following more 
pretentious record : 

Sixty years before Christ was born, Gaius Caesar, emperor of the Romans, 
with eighty ships, sought Britain. There he was at first distressed by a fierce 
battle, and a large portion of his army was dispersed. And then he left his 
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army to abide among the Scots, and went south into Gaul, and there collected 
six hundred ships, with which he came again into Britain. And as they first 
rushed together, the emperor's gerrefa ("tribune") was slain: he was called 
Labienus. Then the Welsh took large and sharp stakes and drove them into 
the fording place of a certain river under water; this river was called Thames. 
When the Romans discovered this, then would they not go over the ford. 
Then fled the Britons to the wood-wastes, and the emperor conquered very 
many of their chief cities after a great struggle, and departed again into Gaul. 

The error of one year in subtraction, discovered in this docu- 
ment, was perpetuated by all the chroniclers — 60 B.C., instead of 
59, being assigned to Caesar's consulship. But the greater error 
was thereafter made of centering all Caesar's subsequent procon- 
sular acts as well around this one year, with the consequence that 
60 b.c. came to be the generally accepted date for the invasion of 
Britain. Bede, it is true, in the body of his Ecclesiastical History 
distinctly names 60 B.C. as the year of the consulship and then uses 
the very colorless term "afterwards" to cover all the succeeding 
imperium in Gaul. But in his chronological recapitulation Bede 
too falls back upon the common error: "In the sixtieth year before 
the incarnation of our Lord, Caius Julius Caesar, first of the 
Romans, invaded Britain . . . . " 

As for chronology, Ethelwerd, it may be mentioned in passing, 
falls farther afield than any other chronicler. He makes his first 
mistake in fixing the sack of Rome by the Goths, which he uses as 
a point of departure, in the year of the city 1 146, i.e., 394 of our era, 
as against 410. The more egregious error is superinduced when he 
counts back 485 years to Caesar's invasion, i.e., the year 91 B.C. 
Even if he had reckoned back from 410 a.d., it would still be exceed- 
ing the actual period by 20 years. 

The fruitlessness of the invasion is usually a florid figure in the 
Chronicles, following the very succinct statement quoted above, 
of which Bede's quaint summary is a happy variant, that Caesar 
"was victorious, yet could not gain the kingdom." Yet, despite 
this discomfiture, the chroniclers seem largely to share Ethelwerd's 
assertion that the Romans "had held the island, beginning with 
Caesar." That same tendency to telescope their periods led to the 
assumption that Britain had been a Roman province ever since 
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Caesar's time, denying to them a proper cognizance of the years 
that elapsed before Claudius and Suetonius Paulinus came, almost 
a century, in which the Britons were left quite to themselves. 

It was doubtless the stupidity of a copyist that transposed 
Orosius' phrase "in hiberna" into "in Hyberniam, " and thus inter- 
polated Ireland, the original home of the Scots, into the story, in 
lieu of the harmless "winter quarters." It is an interesting example 
of how such errors may become fixed and can accumulate to them- 
selves much foreign material. This too may account for a curious 
reference to Caesar, far to the end of Ethelwerd's Chronicle, in 
connection with the Danish invasion under the given date of 913 : 
"After a year, a fleet entered the mouth of the Severn, but no severe 
battle was fought there that year. Lastly the greater part of the 
army go to Ireland, formerly called Bretannis by the great Julius 
Caesar," a statement which cannot be substantiated from the 
Commentaries and seems to have no parallel in the other Chronicles. 

But the text of Orosius is directly responsible for the much more 
serious blunder we have seen in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle already 
quoted — an error that led subsequent generations of annalists far 
afield. Caesar, in narrating the second invasion (B.G. v. 15), 
mentions the death of a tribune named Q. Laberius Durus. The 
similarity in sound and spelling led to confusion, the more famous 
name of Labienus finally prevailing. Of course there could have 
been no confusion in the mind of Orosius himself — he mentions the 
real Labienus in succeeding chapters, for Caesar, as we know, had 
left his great legatus upon the Continent with three legions and was 
obliged to write him to make up the tale of the damaged ships. 
But not so the chroniclers. The habitual curtailment of the nar- 
rative enforced upon them the identification of the obscure tribune 
with Caesar's greatest soldier, sadly to the entanglement of the 
story. 

And now we have come to Bede the Venerable. But Bede, 
otherwise so valuable an authority, is reduced to a minimum of 
interest to the Caesarean student. His one brief chapter, which he 
entitles "C. Julius Caesar, the First Roman That Came into 
Britain," is discovered to be taken almost verbatim from Orosius. 
And yet this it is, despite the errors in transmission, that imparts 
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to Bede's narrative a markedly sane, sober demeanor and removes it 
from the category of other Chronicles, embarrassed as the latter 
are by the extravagant and the romantic. Bede's chapter would 
indeed bear upon it all the characteristics of thorough credibility 
and possibility, did we not have Caesar himself as a corrective in 
the rather significant errata already noted — mistakes which were 
transmitted, often word for word, to the chroniclers who came 
later and were, withal, much enlarged upon. 

Orosius then, through Bede, is responsible for the emphasis 
given to that "rough handling" — as is the translation of the latter's 
phrase — which the invader received both at the hands of the 
Britons and from the elements. His discomfiture and final victory 
only at great cost are kept painfully before the reader of the usual 
English Chronicle. The persistence of this feature seems to 
indicate a lively tradition and certainly lends color to the vague 
suspicion of insincerity heard ascribed in some quarters to Caesar's 
own account. To cite an instance of variation from the Com- 
mentaries, the impression we had previously obtained from Caesar 
suffers rather a shock when we read the Orosius-Bede summary of 
the first invasion, that Caesar "lost a considerable part of his fleet, 
no small number of soldiers, and almost all his horses" — this last 
an obvious mistranslation of equites. Then in the account of the 
second invasion defeat is distinctly credited to Caesar's cavalry, 
wherein the pseudo Labienus falls. 

Bede's evident sincerity in following his Latin annalist is 
illustrated by a bit of personal testimony interpolated into the 
original text. The stakes driven into the river bed and banks of the 
Thames to obstruct Caesar's advance elicit this comment: "The 
remains of these are to be seen to this day, apparently about the 
thickness of a man's thigh, and, being cased with lead, remain fixed 
immovably in the bottom of the river." 

The final submission of the several tribes is enhanced in Bede's 
narrative by the introduction of a city named Trinovantum, an 
element much built upon by later hands in the Chronicle. Trino- 
vantum may be a fiction, the eponymous town of the tribe whom 
Caesar names the Trinobantes, but it is far more likely to have been 
a misinterpretation of Orosius' phrase "Trinobantum firmissima 
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civitas," in which the very evident genitive plural has been read 
as an appositive neuter noun. 

Mandubracius, the exiled Trinobant princeling whom Caesar 
restored to his tribal position, as he himself relates, now becomes, 
doubtless through textual mishap, Androgeus. He is in command 
of the city of Trinovantum, and his surrender of this fortress breaks 
the power of Cassibelaun's resistance. The amplification of the 
Androgeus episode by later annalists is one of the astounding 
features of the Chronicle. 

In the chronicle passing under the name of Nennius, written a 
century after Bede's, we detect for the first time positive distortion 
of the story and the introduction of those fanciful additions which, 
at the hands of such masters as Geoffrey of Monmouth, leave the 
actual substratum of fact almost unintelligible. Nennius devotes 
two sections, a page in all, to Julius, who is twice complimented as 
"the first who had acquired absolute power at Rome" and "the 
first exercising supreme power over the Romans who invaded 
Britain." We probably should not take these pluperfect tenses too 
seriously, but it is not at all improbable that the chronicler therein 
evinces a blurred conception of the sequence of events in Caesar's 
life, imputing to him the dictatorship and the establishment of the 
monarchy previous to the invasion of Britain. 

Nennius' account of the first invasion is prefaced as follows: 
"The Romans, having obtained the dominion of the world, sent 
legates or deputies to the Britons to demand of them hostages and 
tribute, which they received from all other countries and islands; 
but they, fierce, disdainful and haughty, treated the legation with 
contempt." Thus we have restored to us from Nennius, though 
apparently upon no authority whatever, and, as we shall presently 
see, later enhanced by Geoffrey, something that Caesar himself fails 
to make satisfactory to. us — an adequate pretext for his invasion. 

To resume, Caesar was "highly incensed" against the Britons 
and came in person to avenge the insult. His fleet consisted of 
sixty vessels — this in comparison with Caesar's enumeration of 
eighty transports and an unmentioned number of naves longae, not 
to speak of the eighteen transports assigned to the cavalry, which, 
however, failed to make conjunction with the main squadron. 
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Nennius names the mouth of the Thames as the point attacked by 
Caesar, and there, in fact, all the chroniclers unhesitatingly land 
him. Caesar himself, it will be remembered, names no localities at 
all in this first invasion. Archaeologists still dispute Caesar's land- 
fall, the Thames being almost a vanishing quantity in the argument. 

Then follows a confused passage. Caesar's ships were wrecked 
while he himself was engaged in battle on land with one Dolobellus, 
the latter bearing the ascription "proconsul of the British King." 
The king himself is named Belinus — a variant reading is Cassi- 
belanus — evidently our old acquaintance of the Commentaries but 
further pompously identified as "the son of Minocannus, who 
governed all the islands of the Tyrrhene Sea." A sweeping sum- 
mary almost immediately follows: "And thus Julius Caesar 
returned home without victory, having had his soldiers slain and 
his ships shattered." This is a much worse stigmatization of 
Caesar than Orosius and Bede had given him, for the latter did 
leave a remnant to return to Gaul. Caesar tells us that only 
twelve ships were eventually missing, and nowhere does he mention 
any serious casualty in life. In one skirmish he reports, "Paucis 
interfectis." 

Nennius surprises us, by postponing the second invasion three 
years. Again the mouth of the Thames is named, and again the 
estimate of ships falls considerably below that given by Caesar — 
two hundred as compared with six hundred transports and twenty- 
eight triremes in the Commentaries. No mention is now made of 
the still greater storm of this second summer. The stakes, rather 
cursorily mentioned by Caesar, Nennius calls "iron pikes," and, 
differing from Bede, throws considerable emphasis upon the ruse, 
the stratagem being ascribed to the same Dolobellus. One is led 
to infer that Caesar's discomfiture is imputed largely to the stakes, 
for the assertion immediately follows: "Thus Caesar was com- 
pelled to return without peace or victory." 

But, climax of all the surprises, a third expedition was launched, 
and this time Julius defeated the Britons "near a place called 
Trinovantum," styled in a variant reading London. This third 
invasion, so summarily compressed in the Chronicle of Nennius, is 
dated "47 years B.C. and 5,212 years after the creation!" 
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And now we turn to Geoffrey of Monmouth, to find included in 
his delectable History of the Kings of England all the errors of Bede 
and the fiction of Nennius embodied and amplified and a most 
diverting romance woven about Caesar and his British wars. 
Book IV starts out interestingly enough with the picture of the 
Roman proconsul standing on the northernmost Gallic shore, 
having fought his way thus far and now for the first time glimpsing 
the opposite coast line of an unknown island. He is represented 
as being filled with wonderment, despite his own many references 
to Britain. Most of all is he astounded to learn that the inhabit- 
ants of this newly discovered and yet, happily for him, unconquered 
world are in a way distant cousins of his. "By Hercules" — how 
up to date with modern fiction this charming classical asseverative 
in Julius Caesar's mouth! The Romans and Britons were descend- 
ants of a common ancestor, Trojans both, in that Caesar looked 
back to Aeneas, while the Britons were so named from Brute, 
Latinized as Brutus, a great-grandson of the same Aeneas, who, 
after many adventures, founded for himself a kingdom and dynasty 
in Albion. 

Caesar is unable to restrain his native instinct for conquest, yet, 
having a nice conscience as to making warfare upon his own kinsfolk, 
he feels that etiquette demands of him a courteous ultimatum. 
Chapter ii is the truly royal letter in response to King Cassibelaunus, 
epic in its phrasing and veritable Scripture for the Englishman of 
all time : " Yea, should even the gods themselves think to snatch it 
[freedom] from us, we should withstand them to the last gasp, and 
it should go hard but that we should hold to it in their despite." 
Are Englishmen of today ignorant of their own Geoffrey? Else 
would we have, ere this, heard from parliament and the Times alike 
this splendid text from Cassibelaun's letter: "Be it therefore 
clearly understood, Kaiser, that in case, as thou hast threatened, 
thou dost emprise the conquest of this island of Britain, thou shalt 
find us ready to fight both for our freedom and for our country." 
We are almost constrained to look again in the text for the psalmist's 
"Selah," after the old-time connotation given to it in the childhood 
of this generation. 
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Chapter iii brings the crisis — Caesar "carrying into effect the 
message he had sent to Cassibelaunus." But there is no storm in 
Geoffrey's version; it is a "fair wind" and a "fair course" that 
bring the Roman squadron to the mouth of the Thames, con- 
formably to the unanimous practice of the chroniclers. What we 
gain in one epic we lose in the other, for Geoffrey again gives no 
place for the Homeric-like episode described in the Commentaries, 
where the hostile armada is casting about for its Protesilaus 
to be the first on shore. The immortal standard bearer of the 
Tenth Legion and his famous dictum are subjected by Geoffrey 
to a process of ecthlipsis; they are, as it were, "squeezed out" 
of the story, for "they had already landed from the boats, 
when lo! Cassibelaunus with all his strength cometh to meet 
him." 

Cassibelaun's generalship, it must be confessed, is rather 
weakened in comparison, in Geoffrey's version, by this failure to 
strike before Caesar had landed. Caesar was encamped when the 
British king, to quote the Chronicle, "held council with his barons 
how best to keep the enemy at a distance." At this council of war 
in the town of Dorobellum there were dukes and vassal kings present 
whose nomenclature smacks decidedly of the Arthurian cast. We 
meet here with Belinus, commander-in-chief of the army, whose 
name was confused in the Chronicle of Nennius with that of Cassi- 
belinus as king. Two nephews of Belinus are there, one of them 
that same Androgeus, "Duke of Trinovantum," whom we have 
discovered in Orosius and Bede — Caesar's Mandubracius. 

The battle that ensued when the British came down upon 
Caesar's camp is a cameo of true Nibelung colors: "Forthwith 
on this side and on that the wounded fell smitten through the 
vitals, and the ground is flooded with the gore of the dying, as when 
a sudden southwester drives back an ebbing tide." 

And Geoffrey must needs insert a thriller in the way of a single 
combat, to give the tale all the semblance of the chivalric. Nennius, 
"who commanded the men of Kent," and brother of the king, is 
"glad beyond measure that it should lie in his power to strike even 
one blow at a man so great," even " Julius himself," who is here, as 
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elsewhere by the chroniclers, styled "emperor," doubtless a mis- 
translation of the Latin imperator. 

The magic swords whose names have been heralded in the 
Morte d' Arthur, the Chanson de Roland, and the Norse sagas are 
herein increased by the addition of Caesar's own, though Caesar 
himself probably knew it not by name. Excalibur and Angurwadel 
and Ironbiter are not to be placed one degree higher in excellence 
or invincibility than Julius Caesar's "Saffron Death," "for that 
no man smitten thereby might escape or live." 

Caesar's first blow at Nennius gave him a mortal wound, though 
he was not aware of it at the time. But with the second blow 
Saffron Death remained imbedded in the Kentishman's shield, and 
"the Emperor had not strength to wrench it forth." Just then 
the combatants were separated by the onrush of troops, and Caesar, 
in most unheroic-like style was obliged to relinquish his famous 
sword. Subsequently Nennius succeeded in loosing it, threw away 
his own weapon, and, armed with Roman Saffron Death, launched 
forth like an Achilles. "Whomsoever he smote therewith, he 
either smote off his head or wounded so sore at the passing, as that 
no hope was there of his living thereafter." 

"In the thick of the melly .... Labienus the tribune" came 
within touch of Saffron Death and fell by his own general's sword. 
It is at once apparent that Geoffrey is herein perpetuating Bede's 
mistake in erasing the redoubtable Labienus thus early in the game. 
What anguish Caesar would have been spared in the years to come 
if his traitorous marshal had actually died this premature death. 

Geoffrey pictures a very much crestfallen emperor at the end 
of that first day, it would seem. This is the ending depicted of that 
first invasion: "During the night he got together all that were left 
of his troops and betook him to his ships, glad enough to make the 
deep sea his camp of refuge. And when his comrades dissuaded 
him from continuing the campaign, he was content to abide by their 
counsel and returned into Gaul." 

After the digression of chapter iv, which briefly relates the death 
of the lamented Nennius, we return to find a great surprise for us 
in chapter v. Caesar has landed in Gaul to find the tribes em- 
boldened by his British disaster and ready to crush him without 
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further ado. And what does Caesar, the ordinarily so redoubtable 
Caesar, with his Stoic indifference and his supreme reliance upon 
"Mother Venus" and Fortuna? Caesar, evidently unmanned by 
the loss of Saffron Death, like Samson shorn of his hair, opens his 
coffers and dispenses his bribes right and left, until his supremacy 
is once more assured. "Thus," says Geoffrey, "he that aforetime 
had stripped them of all they possessed and roared at them with the 
fierceness of a lion, hath now become a gentle lamb and humbly 
bleateth out what a pleasure it is unto him to be able to restore them 
everything." And here is "the most unkindest cut of all," like 
unto the scorpions of Rehoboam: "In the meantime not a day 
passed but he chewed the cud over his flight and the victory of the 
Britons." 

Geoffrey now follows the lead of Nennius' Chronicle in allowing 
a space of two years to elapse, in which both Roman and Briton 
prepare for a recurrence of hostilities. Then we have in chapter vi 
the famous account of the stakes in the river bed below the city of 
Trinovantum. The sequel of this deadly ruse, as set forth in this 
and the succeeding chapter, is a unique surprise, a fair example of 
what legend and fiction were making oj Caesar. The whole purpose 
of the stratagem is revealed as being directed, not against a wading 
troop of infantrymen, but against Caesar's ships. It is submarine 
warfare with a vengeance. Caesar's ships are disemboweled by the 
sunken palisades, and a woeful mortality of Romans ensues. 
Says Geoffrey: "His soldiers were drowned to the number of 
many thousands." Not even the rally of his forces on land availed 
to restore the day for Caesar. "Thoroughly routed," we now 
quote, "he fled with his minished numbers to his ships, and reached 
the shelter of the sea exactly as he wished, for a timely wind blew 
fair, and, hoisting sail, he made the coast of the Morini in safety." 

Fortunately the elements are not also called in to fight the cause 
of Britain, else, had Geoffrey seen fit to include the storm, we are 
led to wonder what would have been left of Caesar. The close of 
chapter vii is certainly a heartless lampoon upon our Deus Invictus. 
It is a picture of Caesar taking refuge in a tower on the Belgian 
seaboard, a tower he had built in his foresight for this very purpose 
before setting out for Britain. If Cassius had seen him then and 
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thus, Shakespeare could not have invented satire and venom enough 
to put into his mouth. Poor C. Iulius Caesar! 

But the drama now takes a new and unexpected turn. The 
third invasion so briefly suggested in the Chronicle of Nennius is 
given a most fantastic setting by Geoffrey. Cassivelaunus, in 
honor of his victory, holds a tremendous feast, worthy of the 
extravagance of an Ahasuerus, and at this feast the nephew of 
Androgeus, duke of Trinovantum, slays the king's nephew. The 
refusal of Duke Androgeus to make amends leads to civil war, and 
the upshot of it all is a letter from the affronted Trinovant to the 
Roman general, asking his assistance against his former suzerain. 
But Caesar had been taught prudence and refuses to come again 
into Britain without the assurance of good faith. Androgeus 
forthwith sends his own son, among other hostages; this, it will be 
remembered, having a semblance of substantiation in the Com- 
mentaries. 

So Caesar comes, on this fictitious third invasion of Britain! 
The decisive element in the ensuing warfare is the ambush of 
Androgeus with 5,000 men, and, after a terrific contest, Cassi- 
velaunus finds himself cooped up on a hill, with the Romans cutting 
off all egress. Geoffrey at this point interpolates a striking apos- 
trophe: "0, but in those days was the British race worthy of all 
admiration, which had twice driven in flight before them him who 
had subjected the whole world beside unto himself, and even in 
defeat now withstood him whom no nation of the earth had been 
able to withstand, ready to die for their country and their freedom." 
A like tendency has already been noted in former chroniclers of 
crediting the Caesar of this earlier period with his subsequent fame 
as a world-conqueror. 

At the close of the second day the king was hungry and sent 
word to Duke Androgeus to intercede for him with Caesar, "lest," 
as Geoffrey adds, "the dignity of the race whereof he was born 
should suffer by his being led into captivity." So Androgeus, 
though with much scorn, finally consents to use his good graces 
with Caesar. 

Chapter x closes the Caesarean portion of Geoffrey's romance. 
Androgeus is made to clasp Caesar's knees in plea for Cassivelaunus, 
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but " Caesax answered him never a word." Androgeus renews his 
entreaties, closing with threats of treachery, and thereupon Caesar, 
a Caesar unworthy of his real Roman entity, weakens through fear 
of his vacillating ally and accepts the surrender of the British king 
with stipulated tribute. But, not yet through with the wrenching 
of history, Geoffrey now calmly delivers himself of two more 
"memorabilia." Caesar is represented as wintering in Britain, not 
returning to Gaul until the following spring — this probably a 
variation of the error already noted, in which Ireland came so 
unexpectedly into the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. " Some time later, 
after collecting an army of men of all nations, he marched to Rome 
against Pompey." 

Last to have our attention is the Chronicle of Henry of Hunting- 
don, in which there seems to be, as far as Caesar is concerned, a 
curious combination of the more authentic substratum to be found 
in Bede and a topping of the romantic after Geoffrey of Monmouth. 
Henry returns to the sound narrative of two invasions and includes 
the storm encountered in the first expedition. But he apparently 
builds upon Bede's errors and misconstrues other statements. 

The amplifications which Huntingdon makes of Caesar's own 
accounts are sometimes amusing, sometimes illuminating. It is 
interesting, to say the least, to find emotion injected into Caesar's 
dispassionate narrative. We read, "Things did not at first turn out 
according to his expectation," or "outnumbered by a foe whom he 
had greatly underrated," or "exasperated at his ill-success," or 
"distracted by the cares of wars," and finally "returning with 
regret to Rome." It is impossible to discern from Huntingdon's 
tale any effort at chronology. The events of several days are 
apparently telescoped into one; at least there is no hint to the 
contrary. 

With only Huntingdon to rely upon we would be led into 
grievous error. While Lucius Bibulus is correctly stated as Caesar's 
colleague in the consulship, there is nothing to refute a possible 
deduction that this doughty obstructionist was also associated with 
Caesar in his campaigns, and that too during the year of the consul- 
ship. The inference is that Caesar's entire army was employed in 
both invasions of Britain and, as in Geoffrey's account, that the 
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Romans were forced back into the ships and compelled to re-embark 
for Gaul immediately following their first attempt at landing. 

It is the second storm, however, that brings out "the consum- 
mate general," to quote Henry's wording, for, "seeing all hopes 
of retreat cut off, he the more urgently roused the spirit of his 
troops, and while he was in the act of exhorting them battle was 
joined with the enemy." The error of Orosius' text is here again 
perpetrated of making "the Tribune Labienus" lead "the van 
of the Roman army against the division of Dolobellus," who is 
here styled "the lieutenant of the British King." Dolobellus, it 
will be remembered, was the character introduced by Nennius but 
wholly ignored by Geoffrey. A variation is now discovered in the 
Huntingdon Chronicle — Labienus routs Dolobellus' division, but 
is eventually surrounded and "slain with all his troops" by Belinus, 
the king's brother. 

And then Caesar, in desperate straits, feigns a retreat into a 
wood, great numbers of his men falling on the way, and there, while 
collecting his troops under cover of the forest, he makes a splendid 
speech, doubtless of Henry's own composition and quite Tacitean 
or Ciceronian, as you please. Caesar, we know, was a finished 
orator, and he probably suffers little at the hands of Henry of 
Huntingdon, though the speech does smack rather loudly of the 
grandiose and the star chamber. The general ends his Homeric 
discourse with a call for a show of hands. To quote: "Having 
thus spoken, he extended his right hand and the whole army with 
loud shouts raised their hands to heaven and thus cheering began 
the battle." 

The ruse of the stakes, which, however, Caesar discovers in 
time, and the surrender of Androgeus, the governor of Trinovantum, 
together with the storming of Cassibelaun's stockaded headquarters, 
are all reproduced from Bede. Huntingdon's idea in conclusion 
seems to be that it was Caesar's intention to winter in Britain, but 
that the outbreak of the Civil War immediately recalled him to 
Gaul, forcing him to withdraw his legions in order that they might 
accompany him in his march upon Rome. 



